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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


The most fertile soil does not necessarily pro- 
duce the most abundant harvest. It is the use we 
make of our faculties which renders them val- 
uable. Talent, like other things, may lie fallow. 

T. W. Hicernson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EMPTY NEST. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


“Poor thing!” said the leaves, rustling down, 
In gold and crimson dressed : 
From winter’s coming to early spring, 
Believe me, there is no sadder thing 

Than an empty nest. 


“Poor thing,” said the leaves, rustling down, 
“We'll give you of our best.” 
_ Where baby orioles chirped and cried, 
The glowing leaves in their joy and pride 
Filled the empty nest. 


“Poor thing,” said the snow, stealing down, 
“The empty cradle grieves. 
Tl fill it full with my feathers white, 
_ For there is never a sadder sight 
Than withered leaves.” 


“Poor thing,” said the wind, sweeping down, 

“Your glory died last year.” 

He tossed the cradle in roguish play 

And across the brown fields, far away, 
Came a bird-note clear. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOOK-KEEPER. 
From the French of Eugene Seymur. 


BY ELEANOR COLBURN. 


EATED before a table covered with large 
books, his back to the chimney, his half- 
sleeves of lustrine coming as far as the 

elbow, preserving the threadbare sleeves of an old 
coat, Jacques Ferlac works,—a poor _ book- 
keeper, compelled to put into order figures from 
morning until night. It was a year since he had 
begun to keep the books of the Maison Durand, 
receiving for his labor one hundred twenty-five 
francs a month,—a meagre salary, the more so 
since Jacques Ferlac has a daughter to bring up; 
and many privations he endures, in order that his 
little one shall have that which is necessary. 
Having each week several days of liberty, he had 
thought that he would like to employ them in the 
same way, and had looked for another place where 
he could also keep the accounts; but he found 
nothing. Others had doubtless been there before 
him. Or, perhaps, with his old-fashioned coat and 
unhappy air, he had not inspired sympathy. In 
the office the clock struck slowly six, the hour of 
his deliverance. Jacques rises, rubs his eyes that 
the red gas-light has fatigued, then he draws off 
his false sleeves, places them carefully in a 
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drawer, puts on an overcoat, takes his hat, and, 
turning the glass door-knob, opens the door which 
separates the office from the store. This latter is 
grand, spacious. The clerks are lounging about 
on all sides. Some of them are reading the papers. 
Others, yawning, are making little animals from 
paper, which they put into lines on the counters. 
But suddenly all is in order again. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, papers and paper animals have dis- 
appeared. The busy clerks are swiftly folding the 
pieces of cloth spread about, which during the 
day have been unfolded to sell. And why the 
reason of this abrupt change? Simply because 
they have heard on the staircase some one blow- 
ing his nose noisily; and it is no other, they 
know well, than M. Durand, their employer. 
They are accustomed to this sound, which has be- 
come for them a signal. 


M. Durand has opened the door. He is a 


great man, with an expression as sharp as an 
eagle’s. 

Entering, he glances quickly around the room, 
then perceiving Jacques, who is timidly turning 
his hat between his fingers, “ Well, have you 
finished your accounts? ” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” And Jacques remains there, 
haying something else to say, but not daring to 
speak. Then, taking his courage in both hands, 
“ Monsieur,” he says in a low tone, as if confess- 
ing a crime, “you know I am not rich. Could 
you advance me something on my month?” 

His employer frowns; but at heart he is a good 
man, and seeing the desolate manner of Jacques: 
“Ordinarily, we do not make advances; but I 
know to-morrow will be Christmas, and you have 
need of money. Pass to the desk, and receive on 
your month an account of fifty francs. The rest 
will be paid to you on the 31st of December,” 
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Jacques confounds himself with thanks, and, 
advancing to the. wicket, receives three pieces of 
gold which are counted out to him. He takes 
them, glides them with precaution into a purse 
somewhat old, and then slowly leaves the store, 
after having saluted his employer and the clerks, 
not heeding the ironical smiles which the latter ad- 
dress to him. 

Arriving in the street, he finds it penetratingly 
cold. He turns his coat collar up to his ears; and 
then, with his cap well pushed down over his head, 
his hands in his pockets, feeling lovingly the 
pocket-book between his fingers, he hastens his 
steps, throwing from time to time a glance at the 
beautiful objects which the stores display before 
his eyes. ‘The toys, above all, attract him. And 
there, in a glass case flooded with light, where 
toys of a thousand sorts are gathered together, 
a lovely blond doll, with curling hair and large 
shining eyes, smiles at him, holding out her dim- 
pled hands. 

An hallucination seizes him. Yes, this doll 
resembles his little Blanche. Forgetting he is 
poor, a desire overwhelms him to buy this doll for 
his child. “She will probably cost dear,” said 
Jacques to himself. He lingers there, asking 
himself if he shall go in. The store-keeper ap- 
pears on the threshold. She is an elderly lady, 
with a sympathetic face. Jacques advances, and 
timidly points to the doll. “Can you tell me, 
maadame, the price of this toy?” ; 

* Come in, sir, and I will inform you.” 

Jacques enters the store, following the woman, 
who opens the case, and, taking the lovely doll, 
consults a green ticket hanging from her fingers. 
“Twenty francs,” she says. Then, as the face of 
the poor man expresses surprise: “It is not dear. 
You see she is beautiful. She can turn her head, 
close her eyes, and lie in. the arms,” showing 
Jacques her lowering eyelids. 

His hand presses desperately his pocket-book. 
“No,” he said at length, “I cannot: it is too dear.” 

Such a sadness swept over his face that the lady, 
moved, said to him, “Is it for your daughter?” 

“Yes, madame; and, unfortunately, I am not 
rich. I am a book-keeper; and, having only one 
house, I have much time to myself. I have 
searched faithfully for others; but, alas! I have 
not found one. The money which I earn is not 
great, and, that my little one may not lack any- 
thing, I have worn the same coat for a long time, 
and people smile when I pass. But I do not mind. 


A caress from my child makes me forget these little, 


miseries; and, provided she is happy, I am happy, 
too! To-morrow will be Christmas. She is fond 
of toys, I know; for her eyes speak for her when 
we go out to walk, although she says nothing, my 
darling! She is very wise for only eight years, and 
understands well our situation. In passing, I saw 
this doll. It resembles my little Blanche; and all 
at once, without knowing how, I wished to have it. 
Ah, madame, if you could diminish a little, I 
would surely buy it, not wishing, of course, to 
inconvenience you too much.” 

The storekeeper, affected, listened to him. 
“Take it,” said she, in a strengthened voice. “I 
will let you have it for the cost, a dozen francs; 
but do not tell of it. And how fortunate this is! 
You are a book-keeper, and just now I am looking 
for one. Until now, I myself have been occupied 
with the writings of the house; but I am getting 
old, and have need of some one. Come, when you 
wish, and bring your daughter to me. [I adore chil- 
dren, and shall be happy to know her. Ah! I 
forgot. You will have a hundred and fifty francs 
a month.” 

“ A hundred and fifty francs. Oh, heavens! with 
this that I gain already, itis riches! O madame, 
but you are good!” And Jacques Ferlac began to 
ery like a child. 


The store filled with people. He left, carrying 
the doll; and a few moments after, with joy in 
his heart, he entered the house. Upon his arrival 
a charming little girl of eight years threw herself 
into his arms. 

‘But thou art late!” she said. 

Suddenly her large, serious eyes fixed them- 
selves upon the parcel which her father held. 

“See, my little Blanche,” said Jacques, smiling, 
“ what the happy Christmas has sent for thee!” 

She unfolded the parcel. Lying in a box, 
garnished with lace, the doll appeared. “Ah, 
father!” She did not say much, but in her 
softened eye glistened a tear. One could see 
that she understood. Twining both of her arms 
around Jacques’ neck, with a thousand inflections 
of voice, each one more tender than the other,— 
“How thou lovest me, dearest father!” she said. 
“But I love thee quite as well!” 

Before the joy of his child, Jacques Ferlac for- 
got. Suddenly he remembered. “ Thou dost not 
know all,” he said. “We are going to be rich.” 
Then, seating himself and taking her upon his lap, 
he told her what the happy Christmas had brought 
to him. 


THE HEAVENLY LADDER. 


ALL common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
H. W. Lonerettow. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE CORN-BABIES GROW. 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


In Two Parts.— Part I. 


NE morning, in her wheel-chair on the big 

shady side porch, Aunt Carol sat writing 

a letter. From a distance she heard the 

children’s voices calling her; and soon they came 

around the corner of the house, all talking at 

once, and little Floss holding up something for 
her to see. 

Aunt Carol put aside her writing, as they came 
up on the porch beside her, and prepared to listen 
to what they had to say. 

“Suppose,” said she, smiling upon the excited 
little ones,—‘ suppose you all take a good long 
breath before you tell me any more, and then let 
only one of you tell me what it is you want me 
to know. Then I will understand.” 

“You tell, Laddie,” said Brownie, after the 
“long breath” had been taken. 

“Well, Aunt Carol,” began the little boy, 
“Mammy Chloe was cleanin’ off some corn for 
dinner, and she found a teenty ear and gave it to 
Flossie.” 

The little girls nodded their curly heads when 
Laddie had said that much, as if to convince Aunt 
Carol that every word was true; and Floss laid the 
“teenty ear” in her hand, that she might look at it. 

“Mammy Chloe said it was a corn-baby,” con- 
tinued Laddie, “and told us to bring it to you, be- 
cause you could tell us how it came to grow.” 

“And she said you knew how to dress it,” said 
Brownie, while her little sister softly stroked the 
small ear of corn with her pudgy little fingers. 

“She did?” said Aunt Carol, looking into the 
expectant little faces. “And would you like to 
hear about the corn-babies? ” 

“ Yes’m,” came a chorus of three voices; while 
their owners settled themselves upon the porch to 
listen to the story they well knew Aunt Carol 
would tell to them. 

“Before there can be any corn at all,” she 
began, “a great deal of work has to be done. 
First of all, the ground has to be ploughed and the 


broken earth made soft and fine. After that is 
done, the ‘seed corn’ is planted. 

“This is very hard work, if done by hand; for 
the men go all over the field with sacks of the 
“seed corn,’ and each man carries a sharp-pointed 
little stick with which he makes holes in the soft 
earth, into each of which he drops four or five 
grains of corn. ¥ 

“Stooping over so long at a time makes a per- 
son’s back get very tired; and, to prevent this, — 
some one invented a machine to do this part of 
the work. Last year grandpa bought one, and 
made corn-dropping much easier for the men who 
work for him. 

“After the corn is planted, it lies there in the 
cold dark ground till Mother Nature is ready to 
begin her work with it. She knows it must have 
nourishment while it is hidden away, or it will not 
grow. So she gathers from the earth different 
sorts of food for it to feed on; and from the skies 
she brings the dew and the rain, so that it may 
have plenty of pure water to drink. 

“If we would look at the grains of corn that are 
so hard and dry when they are planted, we would 
be apt to think they would stay that way and 
never grow, if we did not remember that way 
down in the heart of each grain there is a tiny 
spot full of life; and it is this spot which must be — 
nourished and cared for if we would have great 
fields of waving corn to be glad of when harvest 
time comes. 

“The rain and the dew find their way through 
the soft earth till they reach the grains of corn 
which drink of them. Then they begin to swell and 
grow larger, and soon they burst open, and send 
white thread-like roots down into the earth be- 
neath them, and little stem-like shoots begin to 
grow upward as well; and by and by the dark 
ground breaks open, and tiny green blades peep up 
at the bright, sunny sky. 

“When the blades get tall enough to be easily 
seen, the corn begins to grow fast; and then 
Mother Nature is kept very busy finding food for 
this part of her family, for these children have 
big appetites and need a great deal to eat. : 

“After a little while the men go to the field to 
‘thin out’ the corn. This means that the weakest 
plants in each hill must be pulled out, and only — 
the two strongest ones left to grow. This work 
must be done before the plants grow very high, — 
because the young corn’s roots soon get to be 
large and strong, and take such a firm hold in the - 
earth that it makes the men’s work harder when 
they thin them out. 

“As the corn grows higher, the roots get 
stronger, the stalk larger and harder, and the 
pretty green blades longer and broader. And, 
while Mother Nature is coaxing her corn-children 
to grow so nicely, the men have to be on the 
watch to keep down the weeds, which would soon 
grow up over the young plants and kill them. 

“After a while the cultivator is run through 
the field between the rows of stalks. This is 
a machine which draws the earth up around the 
roots of the corn and loosens it, so that Mother 
Nature will be better able to send to them the air 
and rain and warmth of the sunbeams which they 
love; and then you can almost see the stalks 
grow. 

“People who are not able to own or hire a culti- 
vator have to draw the earth up about the plants 
with a hoe. They can do just as well with it; but 
it takes them a longer time to do the work, and it 
is a great deal harder to do. 

“Up and up climb the plants, and their long 
green blades reach out like arms, and toss and 
rustle when the breezes play hide and seek 
amongst them. Py. 

“Then, when they are done growing, Mother 
Nature hangs on top of each tall stalk a feathe 
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tassel. She does this to tell us that we may soon 
expect to see something else; and, in a little 
while, up between the stalks and blades the nice, 
sweet roasting-ears begin to grow. 

“Sometimes, when Mother Nature sees a very 
‘large, strong one, it pleases her so much that she 
gives to that ear a little corn-baby. 

“How glad and delighted the big corn-mother is! 
She moves over to one side, and says to it, ‘Cuddle 
up here, close to me, deary, so I can keep you 
warm and cosey.’ So the little baby cuddles up 
close, and then Mother Nature begins to help its 
mother care for it. 

“ First, she makes it these little petticoats Flos- 
sie has been smoothing, and puts into them all 
these folds and tucks, so they can be let out as the 
baby grows larger. She makes it this pretty green 
dress, too, and puts into it a lot of big seams and 
gores; and, when it is finished, she gathers them 
all up close, and covers the baby over with them. 

“And what a funny baby itis! It has no eyes, 
but it has dozens of mouths: it never cries, but it 
is always hungry, and must be fed often. 

“So Mother Nature puts into each tiny mouth 
a thread of silk,— these threads are hollow,— and 
through them she feeds the baby on air and rain 
and dew-drops and sunbeams. All these things, 
when they are mixed together, make a sort of 
milk which the baby likes, and which makes it 
grow and get strong. ' 

“ And there in its cradle, which the breezes rock 
as they wave the corn-tassels, the little baby 
drinks its milk all day in the sunshine and all 
night in the shade, as it cuddles up close against its 
mother. And it grows so fast that Mother Nature 
often has to let out a fold or a tuck in its petti- 


coats or a seam in its dress, so it will have more 


room to stretch out and grow in. 

“And the little grains hid underneath of them 

get larger and whiter, and the little mouths drink 
in the milk given to them, till each grain is full 
of the mixture which makes the corn so nice and 
Sweet. 
_ “Sometimes a corn-baby keeps on growing till 
all of the tucks and folds and seams in its clothes 
have to be let out. But, when it gets large enough 
for that to be done, it is no longer a baby, but a 
full-grown ear of corn, which stands up strong 
and straight on the stalk, and holds up its pretty 
green satin dress for the sun to see. 

“Then Mother Nature looks at it, and says, ‘I 
think you are. large enough now; for I’ve let out 


. _ all the tucks and folds, and there is no more room 
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for you to grow in.’ So she gathers up all the 


silken threads that hang out at the end, and ties 


them together with a queer little twist, which 
makes them look like a soft plume; and this she 
dyes a pretty brown color. 

“Then she bids the ear good-by, and says: 
‘You are a very beautiful child, and I would like 
to keep you with me; but you have a work to do 
in the big world, and [ have tried to make you 
ready for it. Others have helped you to grow; 
and now you must go out into the world, and do 
all in your power to help other babies to grow.’ 

“And the big ear of corn that was once a tiny 
corn-baby obeys her, and does as it is bidden; for 
it knows that it was sent upon earth for that pur- 
pose, to help others to grow. 

“Sometimes a corn-baby, like this one of Flos- 
sie’s, always stays a baby, because, being taken off 
the big stalk too soon, it does not grow up.” 


(To be continued.) 


RS. GRUNDY is a tyrannous dame. All 

M her subjects are slaves. To attempt to 

follow fashion is to undertake a life of 

anxiety and unhappiness. It is a foolish thing to 
_ let an indefinite “ They” rule our lives. 


He who knows others is wise: he who knows 
himself is enlightened. Lao-Tzx. 


For Every Other Sunway. 
A ROYAL VICTORY. 


BY CLARA E. WEBBER. 


Two kings there are, we often see, 
Who somehow never can agree; 

And one is kind and bold and brave, 
The other, I fear, is a cunning knave, 
Who seeks renown from fall to spring, 
And boasts his power o’er old Sun King. 


So, without a sound of bugle or fife, 

A time was appointed to settle the strife; 

And early that day did the rosy dawn 

Peep out to see what was going on, 

And smiled as she gazed on the wonderful sight — 
King Frost had been hard at work all night. 


The ground and trees, regardless of cost, 
Were covered with purest, snow-white frost; 
Dainty nets were spun of silver thread 

(The fairies did lend their aid, ’tis said) ; 
With an unseen spell the air was filled, 
Which this strange king had cleverly chilled. 


The winds he summoned to how! and moan, 
And already cold storms had gathered and blown, 
When, rising in state from his curtain of clouds, 
King Sun bade the earth remove her shrouds; 
And, seeing what mischief Jack Frost did seek, 
He poured out volumes of warmth and heat. 


The new-made ice did sparkle and gleam, 

Fresh charms to add to the lovely scene; 

But the warm rays grew bold, and soon did dare 
To chase the snow, till it vanished in air. 

The icicles sadly shed glistening tears, 

But cunning King Jack still felt no fears. 


For the children began to shout and play, 

To say with wise words, “ ‘Tis a very cold day.” 

Though Jack pinched their cheeks with fingers of 
ice, 

And their hands did tingle as in a vise, 

They defied him eagerly, every one; 

For they had full faith in bold King Sun. 


Then the sunbeams pursued him, merry and fleet, 
Till they forced him at last to beat a retreat. 

So, banished, defeated, King Frost stole away, 
Leaving brave King Sun to command the day. 
Thus kindness and love can conquer a foe, 

No matter how subtle, wherever they go. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRD AND THE ROSE. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


T was growing dusk, and Goldylocks was 
tired,— so tired that she climbed into my lap 
and nestled close in my arms, with her little 

head resting against my shoulder. 

“Auntie Helen,” she said sleepily, “it’s time 
for my story.” 

“You are too sleepy for stories to-night, dar- 
ling, aren’t you?” I replied, rocking her back and 
forth gently all the while. 

“Why, Auntie Helen,” and she sat up very 
straight, and opened her blue eyes wide as she 
said it, “you know I’m never too tired for sto- 
ries. Please keep right on what you were saying 
last night. Don’t you ’member you told me all 
about the two little white doves named Jack and 
Jill? And then you began, ‘Once upon a time 
there was a rose’; and then mostly I went to sleep 
7cause I don’t "member any more. Tell me that 
one, please, auntie.” 

Then little Goldylocks lay back contentedly in 
my arms and waited, with her blue eyes trying 
very hard to keep open. 


“Well,” I said, “once upon a time there was a 
rose; and she lived in a very dry and dusty hot 
land, where she did not very often get any water, 
and where the breeze only came to see her once 
in awhile. She was not big and stylish, like the 
roses we see in hothouses; and she wasn’t a bit 
like the big pink ones that climb all around your 
window, Goldie. No, she was only a little wild 
rose, just a common little pink one, the same as 
you see along the road on your way to school. 

“Now this poor little flower did not have any 
father or mother or any sweet little sister, as you 
have, dear. So she was very lonesome. She did 
not have any friends to talk to, because all the 
other roses lived so far away that she never could 
go to see them; and so she grew very, very sad, 
and one day began to ery very bitterly. 

“ Just then a little breeze came by, and saw the 
poor, unhappy rose. He was very tender-hearted, 
just like you, deary; and so he stopped, and asked 
her what the trouble was. 

“*Oh, Iam so lonesome, with nobody to talk to 
all day long,’ she sobbed. 

“*Well, well, dear me,’ said the breeze, ‘I will 
send somebody to play with you. Why, this very 
day, as I was coming along, I met a dear little bird 
who asked me if I knew any roses. He would be 
just the one for you to know, and I have heard 
that he sings very prettily. ll send him to you. 
So cheer up, dear little Rose.’ 

“And then this good little breeze floated away. 
By and by the little bird came, and he was just as 
nice and polite as the breeze had said he would 
be. He sang to little Rose, and told her stories, 
fanned her with his soft wings, and, in fact, seeing 
that he had made her very happy, he stayed all 
night. 

‘All the next day he stayed and played with her, 
and the next; and so day after day he kept on stay- 
ing, until the rose grew very happy, indeed, for she 
loved the little bird. But one thing still troubled 
her, and sometimes she would cry when she thought 
about it. This is what it was: what should she 
do if the little bird should go away and leave her 
all alone once more? 

“So one day she said to him, ‘Little Bird, why 
do you stay here in this dreary place when you 
could fly away to any land you wanted to?’ And, 
then, the poor little rose wished she had not asked 
him, because she was afraid he would think she 
did not want him to stay with her any more; and 
she knew her heart would break if he went away. 

“* Dear little Rose,’ he answered softly, ‘I stay 
here because I love your sweet perfume, and be- 
cause [ like to talk to you. I love you, dear little 
Rose.’ 

* One day the little rose began to fade. Her soft 
petals drooped quite wearily. You see the breeze 
had stayed away so long that the air was very hot, 
and the rain had not come for such a long time 
that the ground was dry. Now the little bird saw 
that the little rose was growing sick, and so he 
worried for fear she would die. 

“One evening he told her about the lovely lands 
which he had seen, and asked her if she would not 
like to go away with him to see them. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
she said, ‘do take me away. Iam so tired here.’ 
And so that night, after the stars had come out 
and begun to twinkle, the little bird picked the 
rose up gently, and flew away with her. After 
they had been flying some time, she fell asleep. 
The bird flew on and on; and in the morning he 
alighted by the side of a lovely clear brook, and 
said, ‘Now, little Rose, are you happy?’ But 
the little rose did not answer him, for she was ”— 

But just here I looked at Goldylocks; and what 
do you think? She was fast asleep. The next 
morning she had forgotten all about the little bird 
and the rose; and she has never thought to ask 
me what was the end of my little story. 
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HARD WORK! 


“They said we could go,” 
murmured Marjory, with a little 
sob in her voice. 

“It’s mean!” remarked Bobby, 
sitting down beside her on the 
doorstep. 

“ What{ shall we do?” asked 
Marjory. 

“IT think we'd better run away,” 
replied Bobby, promptly. 

Marjory looked at her little 
brother in admiring wonder. 

“ Really?” she gasped. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. “Then, 
when they come home and find 
us gone they'll feel bad to think 
they didn’t wait for us.” 

“What shall we take to eat?” 
asked Marjory, drying her tears 
in the excitement of this new 
plan. 

That was a question. They 
could not get into the house for 
bread and butter and cookies; 
but at last Bobby remembered 
that the chestnuts were ripe, so 
they went out under the trees, 
and gathered a little pile of the 
shiny nuts in Marjory’s pocket 
handkerchief. To this were 
added half a peppermint drop, 
rather soiled and sticky from 
having lain in Bobby’s pocket 
all day, and a big red apple 
which some one had left by the 
pump. 

Bobby knotted the corners of 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JANUARY. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


O wintER, when the roses sleep and dream 
Upon thy breast, how can we think that death 
Is in thy frozen pulse? Naught perisheth. 
The fires unquenchable still burn that seem 
To have been cooled. The flowing of the stream 
Beneath the icy bond continueth, 
Unwearied by the North wind’s biting breath. 
The snows with myriad diamonds brightly gleam. 
No death is here: all Nature calmly sleeps, 
As when some heart, that’s chilled by Love with- 
drawn, 
Nearer the inward fires slowly creeps, 
To slumber there until some Springtime morn, 
When Love returns, and emerald clothes the 
steeps, 
And violets the woodland paths adorn! 


ENTHUSIASM. 


HAT is youth without plenty of it? It is 

the time to dream dreams and see vi- 

sions. It is the time to plan and to be 

in fancy all that man has been and done in the 

world. It is the time when the soul gets its capi- 

tal of energy and enthusiasm and altruistic zeal; 

and, if that holy time is frittered away, it can never 

be made up again. If the excitement which is so 
essential is perverted, how great is that loss! 

G. Srantey Hat. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


Heaventy Father, keep me true 
In all I say, in all I do: 
As I fill my little part, 
Thy kingdom come within my heart. 
M. 


THE RULE OF GREATNESS. 


HAT I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think. This rule, 
equally arduous in actual and in intel- 

lectual life, may serve for the whole distinction 
between greatness and meanness. It is harder, 
because you will always find those who think they 
know what is your duty better than you know it. 
It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion: it is easy in solitude to live after our 
own; but the great man is he who, in the midst 
of the crowd, keeps, with perfect sweetness, the 
independence of solitude. EMERSON. 


A positive precept concerns a thing that is right, 
because it is commanded; a moral respects a 
thing commanded, because %t 1s right. 

WHATELY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO RUNAWAYS. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


ARJORY and Bobby ran up the road, and 
opened the white gate. Schoolhad closed 
early, and they had hurried home to go to 

drive with their father and mother. 

“Tsn’t it good we could come so early,” laughed 
Marjory. “P’r’aps there'll be time to drive way 
over to that funny store in Cherryville and get 
some cookies.” 

They ran up the steps and tried to open the 
front door; but it was fastened. Then they went 
around to the back door: that was locked, too. 
Majory began to frown. 

“P’raps they’re out in the stable,” suggested 
Bobby; but the stable was empty. 

“They’ve gone without us!” cried Marjory, the 
tears springing to her eyes; and Bobby looked 
very solemn, too, though he didn’t mean to cry 
about it. 


the handkerchief together, and 
slung it on the end of a stick which he carried 
over his shoulder. Then they both took a long 
drink at the pump. 

“Camels always take water before they go on 
journeys,” Marjory had said; “and, if we drink a 
lot, p’r’aps it’ll last us a long time, too.” 

They had at first thought of going through the 
town, refusing to speak with any one who might 
try to interfere or question them. This plan had 
a great charm for them both, but at last they de- 
cided to strike out into the country. 

“If we do, we will meet papa and mamma,” 
Marjory had suggested. 

“That's why I want to go that way,” said 
Bobby. “We will walk right by without seeing 
them or speaking to them, and then they will feel 
sorry.” 

Marjory agreed that this would be the best plan. 
So they started. 

It was a beautiful October afternoon, and the 
children stopped to gather great bunches of scar- 
let and golden leaves on their way. “Mamma 
will like them,” Marjory began once; and then 
she remembered that they were not to speak to 
mamma. A little lump came in her throat and she 
laid her leaves down beside the road. 

“P’r’aps she’ll see them,” she said to herself. 

Merry chipmunks scampered along the stone- 
wall, and eyed the little runaways curiously; and 
a blue jay screamed at them as they passed. 

“Do you think we ought to eat some chestnuts 
now?” asked Bobby at length, shifting his stick 
to the other shoulder. 

“I don’t believe it’s supper time,” said Marjory. 
“P’r’aps we'd better wait awhile.” 

“I wonder if we can find a good hay-mow to 
sleep under,” said Bobby. 

Marjory started. She had not thought about 
sleeping out of doors. j 

They tramped on in silence for some time. 

e ar!” sighed Marjory at last. “I wish 
we’d meet them.” 


“You're not going to back out?” 
asked Bobby, suspiciously. 

. “Course not,” replied Marjory, 
- scornfully ; but her lip began to tremble 
a little. 

“Tm going to have a bite of apple,” 
declared Bobby; but at that moment 
a turn in the road brought them face 
to face with the old carryall and papa 
and mamma. 

It was such a surprise that the chil- 
dren cried out with delight before they 
thought, and their father and mother 
exclaimed in surprise as old Dobbin 
came to a standstill. 

“Why, where did you come from?” 
said papa.‘ We were going to drive 
down to school and meet you at four 
o’clock.” 

“We got out early,” said Marjory, 
climbing into the carriage; “and we 
hurried home, and found you gone.” 

“Why, you poor children, what a 
shame!” said mamma. “We were 
going to surprise you by being at the 
school-house when you came out. We 
had to drive over to Mr. Benton’s for 
some eggs first.” 

Bobby had been sliding the bundle 
of nuts off of his stick, and now he 
crammed it in his pocket as he climbed 
up on the seat beside his father. 
There seemed to be no good reason 
for running away, after all. 


Overburden not thy memory, to 
make so faithful a servant a slave. 
Remember Atlas was weary. Have 
as much reason as a camel,—to rise 
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THE FOLDED HANDS. 


ti 


‘Ay, ay,” grunted out old Diirer. 
“Very fine, such ways — for paradise 
and the saints; but how is a boy like 
that to make his way among plain 
burghers, Master Wohlgemuth? ” 

“To speak plainly, friend Diirer,” 
he said, “that is the only fault I find 
with Junker. He has art in both head 
and hands,—ay, more of it than I 
ever saw in any one. But his fancy 
is ever for the saints. I paint pictures 
of the saints myself: I honor the 
Holy Mother, too; but one need not 
make the world a very church, as I 
told Albrecht the other day. And 
what dost think he answered me?” 
Diirer shook his head,—“ His flights 
are far beyond me!” “That to artists 
more than to others the world is the 
Lord’s holy temple; and it behooves 
them to open the eyes of common 
folk, lest they miss His presence there. 
Learns 

“For myself,” went on Wohlge- 
muth, “I told him that, being only a 
poor painter, I had not aspired to 
much preaching.” 

“And what said the saucy Junker 
to thee, then?” 

“Colored up to the eyes,—I wish 
some of our Nuremberg maidens had 
the grace to blush as easily,—and 
begged my pardon if he had been 
rude. I laughed, and told him I had 
painted too many church pictures not 
to have done some preaching, even 
if I thought it needless to be forever 
at it.” 

* He will learn better,” said the old 
goldsmith. “For myself, I long ago 
gave up fretting about losing the boy’s 


when thou hast thy full load. Mem- Sas 


ory, like a purse, uf it be over full that it cannot 
shut, all will drop out of 7t. Tuomas FuLier. 


EVER trifle with your own will power,” 

was the advice given by a wise teacher. 

Do not resolve in haste or in passion; 

but, when a calm consideration of all the circum- 

stances has brought you to a decision that seems 

wise and right, do not fear to act upon it. Let 

your verdict stand, unless some fresh evidence or 
new light reverses it. 

To be always hesitating and reconsidering, de- 
ciding to-day and repenting to-morrow, is to im- 
pair the judgment and weaken the will. It not 
only hinders all valuable progress, but it makes the 
character unstable and unreliable. Do not trifle 
with your own will power. Do not let to-day 
trample upon yesterday’s law without grave rea- 
son. Let your judgment rule, and not your words. 
Decide according to the best wisdom at your com- 
mand, and then respect your own decisions. 

The Wellspring. 


Great revolutions are the work rather of prin- 
ciples than of bayonets, and are achieved first 
in the moral and afterward in the material 
sphere. r Mazzint. 


LAW AND LOVE. 


O Gop, in whom we live and move, 
Thy love is law, thy law is love; 
Thy present spirit waits to fill 

The soul which comes to do thy will. 


F. L. Hosmer. 


THE FOLDED HANDS. 


N Nuremberg, about the year 1486, lived two 
boys, Albrecht Diirer and Franz Knigstein. 
Both were near of an age, and both were 

about to enter the studio of Michael Wohlgemuth, 
a famous artist of that day, but with a difference. 
Jacob Knigstein, worthy builder and craftsman 
that he was, had one supreme longing; namely, to 
see his son an artist. So Franz’ hands were made 
strong by home love and sympathy, while Al- 
brecht had won but a grudging consent from the 
old goldsmith father, who would fain have seen 
his own craft handed down as an heirloom, from 
generation to generation. However, consent had 
been given. As for sympathy, one could work 
without it, as Diirer found in later years, at even 
greater cost, when he married Hans Fritz’ 
daughter. 

The boys were Michael Wohlgemuth’s steady, 
patient students through the appointed years of 
service; but the wandering years that Albrecht 
gave to Germany, Franz decided to pass in sunny 
Italy. 

Their master gave an expressive shrug as Franz 
left them, after good-by words. 

“Franz is a good lad, Diirer,” he said to the old 
goldsmith, “but a painter never! Albrecht, — 
now that’s another matter!” 

The goldsmith grunted, not yet fully reconciled 
to his son’s choice, but pleased at Wohlgemuth’s 
rare praise. 

* Albrecht does well enough; but has not Franz 
the prize for perspective even now ?” 

“Yes,” said the old painter, smiling. “By 
Albrecht’s grace, albeit Franz knows it not. 
Albrecht did not choose to take it from him, that 
is all.” 


; deft hands: they would have done 
little good while his head was running on your 
brushes, good Michael. Heartless work often gets 
to handless work. But, as for his fancies, I know 
not what they will bring him. The boy lacks not | 
discretion: travel may teach him sense.” 

“Yes, seeing brushes the cobwebs from one’s 
brain,” agreed the artist. “But to come back to 
Franz. Itis a marvel to me that, when he is so 
steady and painstaking, and loves his work so 
well, he does not do better.” 

“Why, Albrecht is never tired of praising his 
touches and his curves, and—all the rest of the 
jargon.” 

“Come, come, Diirer! Craftsmen should not 
call each other names. Albrecht praises rightly. 
If Franz sketches a cat, he must needs dissect it 
first, to be surer about the muscles. Then he looks 
after each particular hair in puss’ tail; and yet 
it is but a dead cat, after all. Whereas five strokes 
from Albrecht makes Kdatschen herself,— back up, 
ready to spring; and poor Franz keeps laboring 
on, with might and main, over what the other does 
with a turn of his little finger! And yet, with the 
good father, who thinks the sun rises over Franz’ 
right shoulder and sets over his left, and that 
pretty Gretchen, for whom he has set the world on 
fire already, and his own earnest belief in his voca- 
tion, the lad must some day do something.” 

“Why, three of his pictures are sold already!” 
ejaculated Diirer, surprised. 

Wohlgemuth looked comically disgusted. “Oh, 
yes! Sold—to kinsmen and friends, who think 
any daub on canvas a marvel, and do not even 
see the careful work that really is there. Pah! 
What good does such selling do an artist, I should 
like to know?” 

“ Well, I never was a painter, and do not under- 
stand their notions,” placidly returned the gold- 
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smith. “To me a bargain is a bargain. I hope 
Albrecht is sure to do as much.” With which 
remark he quitted Wohlgemuth, who muttered: 
“Good master Diirer, I have more part in 
Albrecht than thou hast. Son of thy blood 
he is, in trith, but yet more truly son of my 
heart! ” 

Nuremberg heard from time to time of the art 
students’ journeyings. When the three years 
were ended, Franz came back to his proud father 
and to his sweetheart, who had patiently bided 
her timé of waiting. They were wedded; and 
Wohlgemuth came early to see the young people 
in their new home, and say “ God-speed.” 

The little Hausfrau showed him all her treas- 
ures of linen and delf and silver. Then, exulting 
in having kept the best to the last, she said, “ Now, 
Franz shall show you his studies, Herr Wohlge- 
muth!” To tell the truth, the painter was not 
over-anxious for a sight of them, but he made 
courteous answer that he should be glad to see 
how Franz had improved his time. Gretchen put 
the great portfolio on the table, and stood over 
it in pride. Wohlgemuth seated himself before 
the sketches with the air of one who means to give 
thorough and critical attention to his work ;» while 
Franz drew back into the shelter of the window, 
whence he could catch the look on his master’s 
face, and know the verdict yet unspoken. 

When an artist looks at a picture, the looking 
means close, careful inspection; and twilight was 
setting in before Wohlgemuth closed the port- 
folio. : 

“You have worked hard, Franz, and gained 
much,” he said. “The Italian influence tells. 
Nay, I meant it not for blame,” as Franz was 
about to speak; “I am jealous for neither Ger- 
many nor Nuremberg: that may be Albrecht’s 
feeling. Every man must work after his own 
fashion. You have learned to handle your brush 
more freely, but the fire on the hearth will throw 
more life into the pictures than even Italian suns. 
Is it not true, Gretchen?” 

“Q Franz, are you~not glad?” cried the little 
wife. ‘Praise from him means so much.” 

Franz shook his head sadly, as he tied up the 
portfolio. ‘“ Wohlgemuth has praise and praise, 
Gretchen mine. He thinks there is no use in 
blaming me. So he praises. I used to wish he 
would rate me as he did Albrecht.” 

But the little wife’s zealous praises and fond 
admiration soon eased the sore spot in Franz’ 
heart. “The master is right,” he said at last. 
‘*“ With thee beside me, Gretchen, my work must 
be better.” 

I have dwelt a good deal on Franz’ beginning 
the world, but there is no need to do the same for 
Albrecht. You know how his travels ended. He 
came home,— married a shrew, and lived, labored, 
and died in Nuremberg. Perhaps the man’s suf- 
fering was the artist’s gain; and, if Hans Fritz’ 
daughter cared nothing for the noble heart, it was 
all the freer for Art’s unchallenged holding. But 
the contrast between the two friends’ handwork 
grew more marked as time went on. No matter 
how strange or far-fetched any fancy of Diirer’s, 
some heart rang to its touch. No matter how care- 
ful, how elaborate, aye, how loftily and deeply 
spiritual, Franz’ picture, it hung unsought and un- 
regarded in his studio till the disgusted artist put 
it out of sight. 

Gretchen still believed in her husband. Old 
Knigstein was dead, and Franz had now full leis- 
ure to give to his painting; for, finding his art was 
unprofitable, so far as money was concerned, he 
had taken up his father’s old trade of house-build- 
ing. Here the Nurembergers sang his praises, 
nothing loath; and work poured in upon him, for 
the new houses were better than old Knigstein’s. 
But, no matter what the pressure, Franz still held 
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firmly to his rule,—so many days in the week a 
builder, so many days an artist. 

But the ever-present sense of failure was mak- 
ing the sweet temper bitter, and turning the old 
sunny, humble frankness into moody, proud re- 
serve. Albrecht Diirer must give his opinion 
about every scrap of artist work, and that opinion 
was too much like that of their old master to sat- 
isfy poor Franz. There was often, indeed al- 
ways, praise of careful detail, but never of the 
picture as a whole. How could it be otherwise 
when the root of the matter was not in it? The 
spirit of life had never'touched the artist’s fingers. 
How should men find it in his work? - 

In one of the many talks between the two 
friends, they found that both had been planning 
a series of etchings on the same subject,— the 
Passion of our Lord. It was Franz who proposed 
that neither should hear the other’s conception nor 
see his fellow’s work in progress until both had 
done, when they would compare results. “And to 
thé sincere, simple-hearted men it was only nat- 
ural to kneel and ask a blessing on the work of 
their hands before they parted. 

I cannot tell how much time the etchings took; 
but it was long enough to make Franz’ face 
sharper, in a way that made his serener comrade 
think of Dante, whose cheeks the great poem 
made lean through so many years. To Albrecht 
the work ever brought peace and calm. It was 
well for him that it did. 

At last both were finished, and Albrecht brought 
his work to Franz’ room. In silence they laid 
out corresponding sketches, one by one, then 
stood regarding the well-covered table. ‘Truly, the 
great subject had but shown Franz’ lack of fit- 
ness for it. His etchings showed beside Diirer’s 
like a set of mocking, godless caricatures, and 
with one move of his arm he swept them to the 
floor. 

“Lie there,” he said bitterly. 
would dishonor my God by such as ye are?” He 
sat down, with his face between his hands. Ah! 
failures are hard at fifteen; but they are crushing 
at forty-five. 

Direr sat watching him in great distress, yet 
not daring to say a word of comfort. How could 
he, when the only comfort worth having was praise 
of the work so rightly condemned? There was a 
long silence, with one or two tearless, heart-rend- 
ing sobs to break it. Then Franz said, “ To- 
morrow, Albrecht, you shall know all my heart, 
but now ” — 

“You are best alone,” returned his friend, gath- 
ering up his own studies, and heartily glad to be 
gone. 

True to his word, Franz came in the morning. 
He looked like one worn by a long vigil; but yet 
his face had a serene, steadfast look that surprised 
Albrecht, who had rather dreaded to see him. 

“Let me see your etchings again,” Franz asked, 
after the morning greeting. Albrecht silently laid 
them before him. He looked at them, one by one. 
Then he said; “The good Lord bless them to others 
as He has tome. I can give them no better God- 
speed, Albrecht; for they have shown me how 
utterly useless my strivings have been, how truly 
my work has been dead work.” 

“Tt was never false work, Franz,” interrupted 
Diirer, in a shocked voice. Franz smiled sadly. 
“Not wilfully false, it may be; but the Madonna 
Hans Liebstein bought of me, is it not the dead 
body without the living spirit, and so false work? 
No, Albrecht, you must long have known what I 
know now,—that I may be fit to build houses for 
our good Nuremberg folk, but I must let Art 
alone.” 

Not a word could Diirer say, because of his 
heart-ache at Franz’ quiet resignation of his dear- 
est hopes. 


“Dost think I 


“Tt will be hard for Gretchen,” he went on. 
“Yet I think even she has not her old faith in my 
pictures, and no marvel. The only wonder is that 
she was blind so long.” 

He got up, and stood looking out of the window 
for a moment, then came back to the table where 
Diirer sat, still speechless, and nervously working 
with his pencil. 

“Here,” said Franz, folding his hands, “I give 
it all up. The good Lord gave me not artists’ 
hands, so He never meant them to do artists’ work ; 
but may He bless, day by day, the homely labor He 
has given them to do.” 

‘He stood leaning against the table. As Albrecht 
dared at last to look up into his friend’s face, the 
folded hands caught his eye. “Franz, be quiet 
one moment,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Don’t stir.” 

Weary with his long struggle, Franz cared not 
to ask the why or the wherefore of his friend’s 
abrupt command, but stood passive until he was 
released. “That willdo now,” said Diirer. “ Franz, 
old comrade, I can say nothing but that you are 
nobly right.” 

“Nay, Albrecht, there is no nobility in mere 
seeing of the truth,” Franz returned, as he went 
down the long stairs, to which assertion Diirer did 
not agree; nor need you and I. 

A few days later Franz was again with Albrecht, 
and a sketch of two folded hands was the latest 
addition to the treasures of his studio. 

“Dost know them?” asked the artist. Franz 
looked closer. “I should: they .are my very 
own. Was that what thou wast doing the other 
morning?” 

Albrecht nodded. “I have great faith in those 
hands; but the spirit that is in them is thine, not 
mine. I did but set it forth. Thou shalt see 
whether they go to men’s hearts.” Franz shook 
his head in doubt. 

“Were not the sketch the better for an in- 
scription? Say a scroll coming from between the 
hands, ‘ Fiat voluntas tua’ ?” 

The artist smiled his own sweet, far-sighted 
smile. 

“Nay, Franz,” he said. “Where the spirit of 
Holy Writ is so plain, there needs not the graven 
letter. I may err; but I think, in resigning art, 
thou hast done true artist’s work.” 

It proved so, indeed; for Diirer made many 
copies of the sketch before men ceased to call for 
them. How much comfort Franz Knigstein, mas- 
ter-builder in Nuremberg, had from that picture 
the chronicles of the quaint old city do not tell; 
but the tradition is that, wherever Franz Knig- 
stein’s Folded Hands go, they bring a blessing with 
them, for the artist’s skill has stayed the spirit of 
the living creature that was in them, of humble 
owning that work is to be done where and when 
and as God pleases, and where that spirit is the 
work of the hands cannot but prosper, whether to 
our eyes it fail or it succeed. z 


A blaze first pleases and then tires the sight. 
Dr. Jounson. 


A SMALL BOY’S PROBLEM. 


I wonpber how I’d like it, 
And I wonder who I'd be, 
Supposing I was somebody else, 
And somebody else was me! 


I wonder, I just wonder, 
What boy I’d like to be, 
Supposing I didn’t like him, 
‘When I found that he was me! 
Lintan DEALING. 


~ 


- which Tomie did not like. 
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RHYMES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


») Ir you would have the rose be red, 
Or count her sweetness for a good, 
Have care no single drop to shed 
‘Of human blood. 


If you would have the snows be white 
When flakes are fluttering round your way, 
Keep all your thoughts, though hid from sight, 
Clean, e’en as they. 


‘If you would have true love at call, 
Forego the curious wiles of art, 

And strive to love men, first of all, 
With all your heart. 


If you would have your labors turned 

* To fruitage for those wintry days, 

For all you seem yourself to have earned 
Give God the praise. 


And, if you heed this rhyme of mine, © 
While yet youth’s pulse is playing up, 
I charge you look not on the wine 
Nor touch the cup! 
ALicE Cary. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TOMIE. 


A True Story. 


BY FREDERICK JOHNSON. - 


OMIE was a large maltese cat. She had a 
nice white shirt front, and a little white 
mitten on each foot. She had large yel- 

low eyes that observed everything with calm sez 
renity and a demure look that made every one say : 
“What a good cat! She looks as if she never 
could do anything wrong”; but, for all that, we 
had to keep the pantry door shut tight, while any 
fish or meat left within her reach would be sure to 
disappear mysteriously. 

Tomie was rather wild; and, though occasionally 
she would have a game of romps with her sister, 
yet she protested vigorously, both with voice and 
claws, if any one tried to hold her in his lap. She 
had a funny little voice; and, when she cried at the 
back door to be let in, it was very amusing, and 
the performance usually convulsed the hearers. 
Therefore, when her master was not around, the 
door sometimes remained closed longer than it 
would, had he been there, in order, as the tor- 
mentor remarked, to hear her sing. 

There was only one person, I think, that Tomie 
really liked: that person was the cook. No doubt 
it was because the cook usually fed her, and threw 
her scraps of the meat she was preparing for din- 
ner. Tomie was quite a hunter; and the capture 
of birds, in spite of all we could do, was of daily 
occurrence, while once or twice every summer she 
would bring home a chipmunk, which, if succor 
arrived in time, was immediately released from a 
cruel death. Tomie had to be held, regardless of 
resentful growlings, while the chipmunk made 
good his escape. This was followed by a fit of the 
sulks, that only ceased at a humble offering of a 
saucer of warm milk. 

On the day that Tomie presented us with some 
kittens there was great excitement. Everybody 
had to go down cellar to see them,— a proceeding 
So she set to work to 
think of a place where she could take them, and 
have them in peace. : 

Now the ell of our summer cottage is not plas- 
tered, and, by climbing up on the ice-chest, one can 
get into the space between the kitchen ceiling and 
the slanting roof. Tomie knew of this,— for we 
had often seen her go up there,—and thought it 
would be a splendid place. So one day, when 
every one was busy elsewhere, she took her kittens 
one by one, and up she jumped. Not content 
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with this, she carried them way into the front part 
of the house, between the ceiling and the floor 
above. Then, after placing them in a warm nook, 
she came down, and walked about with an air that 
plainly meant, “ Well, what are you going to do 
about it ?” 

By watching Tomie closely,—for she was very 
sly,— we found out where they were; but it was 
impossible to reach them, for the space into which 
she had carried them was only a foot high. As 
they grew older, any one sitting in the room could 
hear them cry for their mother quite plainly; but 
they were not annoying, as she only left them to 
get her meals. 

After they were old enough to run about, the 
light attracted them; and one day, when in the ell, 
I saw one peeping down at me. I immediately 
climbed up, and brought them down, much to their 
mother’s disgust. Tomie lived with us many years; 
but one winter she disappeared, and her end, I am 
sorry to say, is shrouded in mystery. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RUTH’S MISSIONARY BLOCK. 
BY FANNIE PAVEY MAC HARG. 


6 MAMMA,” exclaimed Ruth Fenton, as 
she came bounding into the house upon 
a crisp autumn day, “we’ve thought of 

just the nicest way of helping you big people fit 
up that box to send out West.” 

“I’m all attention.” And Mrs. Fenton smiled 
encouragingly into the rosy face before her. 

“Well,” and, dropping upon a stool at her 
mother’s feet, Ruth continued, “you see, in the 
first place, we’re going to make a quilt; and, as 
grandpa would say, it’s to be ‘a very fine quilt and 
a curious quilt.’” 

“Indeed!” laughed Uncle Jack, much amused 
at his niece’s enthusiasm. é 

“Yes, sir: for there are to be some very fine 
blocks and some curious blocks, because in the 
middle of each one and upon the four sides are to 
be plain white patches, and upon each one of 
these a name is to be written; and every one whose 
autograph appears upon our quilt is to pay ten 
cents for the honor.” 

* Whew!” cried her brother Bob. 
kind. I must beg to be excused.” 

“ Don’t flatter yourself, sir,” returned his sister, 
merrily. ‘Do you suppose I would send a poor, 
hard-working missionary any of your handwriting 
to ruin his eyes upon? 

“There wouldn’t be any room for you, anyway ; 
for, of course, my own name must go in the 


“You are too 


middle, and then there will be papa’s, mamma’s, © 


and Uncle Will’s for three more places, and I’m 
going to ask my old gentleman to write in the last 
one.” 

“My, what a privilege he’ll think it is to part 
with ten cents for the sake of having his name go 
down to posterity in that shape! I don’t believe 
he ever gave away a penny in his life! ” 

“T am sure it was very kind of him to offer me 
the flowers,” returned Ruth, warmly; “and I shall 
tell him that he need not give me his name, if he 
does not wish to.” 

“T think your idea a very good one,” here inter- 
posed Mrs. Fenton. 
sometimes be very lonely, even if he does prefer 
to live alone.” 

Devoting herself to her sewing, Ruth soon com- 
pleted her block; and the following morning, after 
the others had written their names upon it, she 
started out briskly in the direction of Raymond 
Page’s cottage, which was situated upon the out- 
skirts of the town. 

Her heart beat somewhat faster as, drawing 
near, she discovered the one she sought in his 


“Tt seems as though he must 


front yard, busily engaged in covering and tying 
up some of his rose-bushes for the winter. 

He did not seem to see her at first, and it gave 
her a great start when he suddenly faced around 
and said, “I’m sorry I haven’t any roses for 
you to-day, Miss; but perhaps we can find some- 
thing that you will think worth carrying away.” 

“QO, sir,” stammered Ruth, with a heighten- 
ing color, “I—TI should like the flowers very 
much; but I came to ask another kind of a favor 
to-day.” 

“A-ah! that’s good, that’s good,” he repeated, 
his bright eyes looking out questioningly from 
under his bushy eyebrows. “But you see I 
didn’t know that I had anything but flowers that 
a little maid like you would fancy.” 

Ruth thought of what Bob had said; but, pro- 
ducing her patchwork, and plunging boldly into 
her subject, she had soon made the matter clear to 
her attentive auditor. 

“Humph!” he grunted, as she finally concluded 
her explanation. “What made you think I’d 
help?” Despite his sober face, there was a 
twinkle in his eyes which helped Ruth to say: 
“Why, sir, it seemed to please you to give me the 
roses. So I thought you might be glad to do 
something for some one else.” 

“Wise little woman,” he responded; and now 
the twinkle broadened into a smile. “We'll go 
into the house, and see if we can find a pen.” 

“ A pencil will do just as well, sir, as the names 
are all to be written over with indelible ink.” And, 
handing him the book and pencil which she car- 
ried, Ruth waited with a pleased smile while he, 
resting the book against a tree, rather laboriously 
wrote his name. 

“There,” he said at last, “I guess they can 
read it; but I reckon the missionary won’t lie 
awake nights thinking about it if he can’t quite 
make it out. 

“Now let me see,” he added meditatively: “there’s 
something else for me to do.” And Ruth’s eyes 
danced merrily at the lines of perplexity upon his 
forehead. 

“Oh, yes,” he added; and, slowly drawing from 
his pocket a fat wallet, he took from-it two silver 
pieces, saying, “ Here is ten cents for the name 
and a dollar for your visit.” 

“Really?” ejaculated Ruth. 

“Yes, really,” he returned, much amused at her 
evident astonishment. 

She could hardly wait for the bright bunch of 
autumn flowers which he then gathered for her; 
and, when she had thanked him warmly, and prom- 
ised to come again, it was with no lagging feet 
that she made her way homeward. 

Many hands make light work; and it was not 
long before the quilt was finished, and sent with 
the box full of other good things to the far West- 
ern home. 

About a week later Ruth was one day surprised 
to receive a letter addressed in an unfamiliar 
hand, and bearing the post-mark of the little West- 
ern town. Hastily opening it, she read aloud as 
follows : — 


Dear Miss Fenton,— How much I wish to thank you 
for your share in the pleasant surprise which has 
come to us, and which will add so much to our com- 
fort and happiness during the coming winter! I have 
already addressed a letter to your society, and I am 
writing you now especially in behalf of others whom I 
would gladly benefit. Upon the block of the autograph 
quilt, which bore your name and address, was the 
name of one Raymond Page. Can you find out if he 
came to this country when about fifteen years old, 
leaving behind him in England an only sister Han- 
nah ? 

The latter married, and, coming to America, finally 
drifted to this Western town, where her husband died 
about two years ago, leaving her and an invalid daugh- 
ter with scarcely anything to live_upon. She was very 
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much excited to-day upon catching sight of the name 
upon your quilt, as she had for many years lost sight 
of her brother, and feared that he was dead. Will you 
please write me promptly, that Mrs. Bell’s anxiety 
may be relieved as soon as possible ? 

My husband and children join me in loving thanks 
and earnest wishes that God will bless you richly in 
your efforts to help others. 

Very cordially yours, 
ANNIE TREMAINE. 

“Q mother, isn’t it just like a story! What 
will Mr. Page say?” And, donning her wraps as 
quickly as possible, Ruth was soon on her way to 
the cottage. 

“Sakes alive!” exclaimed its owner a quarter 
of an hour later, when, opening his door, he dis- 
covered Ruth upon the steps. : 

Almost breathless from rapid walking and ex- 
citement, she gasped; “O Mr. Page, did you 
ever have a sister Hannah? ” 

An eager, questioning look quickly replaced the 
half-quizzical expression upon his face. 

“Yes, yes!” he returned. And as quickly as 
possible Ruth told him all that she knew. 

“Poor Hannah! poor girl!” he murmured at 
last, brushing the back of his hand across his 
eyes. “I must go after her right away. O 
Miss, you don’t know how it seems to find that 
there is some one in the world really belonging 
to me!” 

That night he started for the far West, and in 
two weeks was at home again, having brought 
with him the long-lost sister and his niece. 

The latter interested Ruth exceedingly. She 
was so patient and sweet, despite her lameness 
and the pain which often caused her such distress. 

The cottage became one of Ruth’s pleasantest 
visiting places, as she enthusiastically said, “I 
don’t believe there is another such happy family 
in town.” 
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claim no original authorship, and we are not able 
to trace the article to its source. 

Very often— yes, very, very often— the Editor 
is asked, “ How can we have a successful Sunday 
School?” 

Well, the first need is to have enough boys and 
girls to make a school. Then (1) thought, (2) 
enthusiasm, (3) work. 

“Oh,” is the frequent reply, “but I want you to 
tell me every bit of the process.” “Impossible,” 
saith the Editor. Mix these three ingredients, 
shake well, take often; and a better tonic you 
cannot find for debilitated Sunday-School systems. 


SENTENTIOUS SENTENCES. 


AKE your choice between a religion that 

is meant to restrain human nature and 

a religion that is meant to develop 
human nature. 


No policing of the soul can ever be a substitute _ 


for the citizenship of the soul. 


All the saints are not two thousand years old. 
There are saints of yesterday; and, please God, 
there shall be saints to-day. 


No, the church cannot be what it was; but it 
may be a better thing. 


Long-suffering means the power to hold our 
ideals in spite of our pain. 
Extracts from “ The Great Affirmations of Relig- 
aon,” by Rev. T. R. Slicer. 


You need not tell all the truth, unless to those 
who have a right to know it; but let all you tell 
be truth. Horace Mann. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


How often has the Editor declared his joy over 
the friendship of the young readers of Every 
Other Sunday shown toward the paper in many 
ways! Now here is a very young member of the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Sunday School, who breaks out 
from home and playmate matters, and tells the 
Editor something interesting. This is the letter: 


Dear Mr. Editor,— Here is a little verse one of the 
women in our church was kind enough to write, to go 
to the music of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers !’’ 


Onwarp, Happy CHILDREN! 

We are happy children, 

With atask to do: 
Kasy task of making 
Others happy, too. 

Just a word of kindness, 

Just a laugh and song, 

Make our dear earth brighter, 

As we march along. 

We are happy children, 

And our task we’ll do: 

Joyful task of making 

Others happy, too. 
Mrs. Ingersoll. 

We use this in our Sunday School every Sunday. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLOTTE KATHARINE GANNETT. 

A very good stanza to a stirring tune. We 
thank the minister’s daughter for her kindness in 
writing, and we hope some day to hear the lines 
sung by the Rochester scholars. Is any one else 
willing to contribute something similar? 

“The Folded Hands” is our longest article of 
the present number, but it will repay careful read- 
ing. The picture was specially engraved for our 
purpose, and the story was furnished by two 
loyal friends of Hvery Other Sunday. They 
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N. Easton, Mass. 

Dear Editor,—With the help of the librarian, I found 
out a little about York Cathedral. It is said to have 
been founded in 627, but has been finished up at sey- 
eral different times, also repaired and rebuilt. Egbert, 
the seventh archbishop, rebuilt it at one time after it 
was destroyed by fire, but it was again destroyed by 
the Danes. Thomas, chaplain to the Conqueror, re- 
built it next; and again it was burned in 1137. Arch- 
bishop Roger commenced the building which now 
stands in 1171, but fire burned the greater part of it in 
1829. Public subscriptions having been taken to de- 
fray the expenses, it was rebuilt. The plan was that of 
a cross, it being five hundred and fifteen feet long and 
two hundred and forty feet across the transepts. In 
the west transept are three grand entrances; and there 
is one in each transept, the one in the south transept 
being the one commonly used. Several times between 
the reigns of Henry III. to Henry VII., over two hun- 
dred and fifty-six years, it has been rebuilt. It is not 
surpassed by any church in England for its fine pro- 
portion, scientific arrangements and chaste enrich- 
ments. On each side of the entrances are niches for 
statues, arranged in two tiers. The interior is finished 
in proportion to the grandeur of the exterior. The nave 
consists of a space two hundred and fifty feet long, one 
hundred and three feet wide, and ninety-two feet high, 
surrounded with aisles, and of eight divisions marked 
by pillars. The cathedral contains interesting monu- 
ments of the earlier archbishops. 

LAURENCE KEITH. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dear Editor,— Here is an anagram for you to put 
in the Every Other Sunday. I am a little boy, ten 
years old, and go to the Unitarian church here in Port- 
land. I get your paper every Sunday, and like it very 
much. My grandmother and aunt and I have great 
fun trying to pick out the puzzles in your paper. I 
wish your paper success. I remain, 

Yours truly, 
THomas SHAwgBoswortu. 


Great Barrineton, Mass. 


Ie, Editor,—We enjoy the puzzles in the Every 
Other Sunday very much. We are two little-girls — 
who live in the Berkshire Hills. We send you some 
twisted flowers and the answers. We have just fin- 
ished the enigma in No. 8, besides doing all the other — : 
puzzles. Your little readers, 

Dororay Q. and MapEeLivre H. LANE. 


Wasuineton, D.C. 

Dear Editor,—\ take the Every Other Sunday. 1 

am eight years old. I go to the Unitarian Sunday 

School in Washington. I take pleasure in making 

out the puzzles, and thought I should like to make one © 
for the Every Other Sunday. 

Yours respectfully, 
PERCIVAL B. Fay. 


BURIED BIBLICAL PLACES. 


No. 1. It is of more bop dead St 2 it may be, than you 
imagine. 7 

No. 2. Is his middle initial J. or D.? And what is 
his address ? 

No. 3. He made dents in his spoon with his teeth. 

No. 4. Why do you not play cards? Idon’t know ~ 
how. : 2 

No. 5. How did she spend her money? 

No. 6. Is this a lemon ora lime? . 

No. 7. Have you done as I advised you? 

No. 8. Has the party returned yet ? 

No. 9. Is the pathos of that song in the music or in 
the words ? 

No. 10. She has a great fancy for omens, dreams, 
etc. 

No. 11. He gave a delightful lecture upon Tuscany 
last evening. ’ ; 

No. 12. What makes her 'so domineering ? 

M. E. W. 


q 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. The first garden. 3. Eternity. 
2. A gentle bird. 4, A cruel tyrant. 


ENIGMA XIII. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, is part of the head. 

My 13, 14, 15, is a sheep. 

My 5, 11, 6, 2, 4, is a bush. 

My 7, 10, 9, 16, is a girl’s name. 

My 1, 8, 6, 2, is a pleasant thing to do. 

My whole isanotedman. ~ 
BuancHE L. Cary. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 8. 


CHARADE.—May-flower. 

ANAGRAM.—Day hath put on its jacket, and around its 
burning bosom hath buttoned it with stars. 

Enigma XI.—United States of America. 


2. Snow-now. 
. Wink-ink. 4. Bread-read. 
Pear-ear. 6. Scorn-corn. 

7. Wail-ail. . 


Sire-ire. 


ote 


The gentleman is solid mahogany: the fashion- 


able man ts only veneer. J. G. Horianp. 


i 
BEHEADED WORDS. - ‘ i 
. 

i 
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